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Many who were with us upon the completion of this retrospect, 
walk with us no longer. 



{ 



To Miss Mary A. White of Grand Haven, 

FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS BELOVED AND REVERED 

IN THE Grand River Valley, is inscribed this 

RETROSPECT. 





from an Indian trading post, proceeded to reproduce the home of 
his boyhood. With filial care he copied each detail. There was the 
same colonial build — long hall through center of both stories, large 
square rooms, low ceiled, opening on either side through narrow 
doors, and spacious garret for chests, spinning-wheels and reels. 

Outside was the same arrangement of brick smoke-house, corn 
and poultry houses, stable and big hay barn. 

Then there was the New England garden to be reproduced. 

Our pioneer loved gardening, and with the help of his black 
Gabriel* (come to him through the underground railroad), the garden 
became a thing to see. 

There are some who remember that garden, nay, there are some 
whom Heaven is good to, and lets them be young again when they 
dream of it. 

It lay north of the house across a grass plat, and contained one 
acre— an acre, which to one childish imagination assumed the limitless 
proportions of the Garden of Eden. The Tree of Life and the Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil were two enormous apple trees 
in the center of the garden, on either side the great flower mound, 

*0)d Gabriel and his slave life stories added a touch of the picturesque. Bits 
of his humor still float as sayings ; "Ole house, ole wagon, ole harness is an express 
(expense) to a man." " Two missus lq one house makes two intresses (interests) 
there." 




toward which all paths from the vegetable beds converged. Once 
the child asked its father when he was going to bring in the four 
rivers ; and sometimes, after sunset, slipping inside the hollyhock 
hedge and down the main walk, bordered with clove pinks and 
poppies, the child would listen, expecting to hear the Voice of the 
Lord in the cool of the day. 

When our pioneer came west, he had been graduated from 
Williams College, and had taken a post-graduate course in theology. 
His equipment soon called him to the pastorate of the Congregational 
church, and later to the pnncipalship of the public schools in the 
villiage. But he continued to live upon his farm, and years followed, 
divided between intellectual and pastoral pursuits. In those years 
his intense vitality and strong convictions (for there was no wrong 
he did not stand ready to lead a crusade against, without fear or 
favor), made his house a natural gathering place for a wide variety 
of people. His library and scientific apparatus were the first brought 



from the east, and in the study (lower front room on the left), was 
to be heard much talk of Sons of Temperance, Wilmot Proviso, Free 
Soil and Liberty Party. 

More than one young man coming to advise with the minister 
as to his career, left this room fired by that magnetic personality to 
aspire to heights before undreamed of. 

Here, too, of a Saturday evening the minister declaimed the 
sermon he would preach next day, until the children up-stairs, in 
their high-posters, wondered. 

In the square parlor on the right, many a couple has been joined 
in holy matrimony, Mary Webster and John Ball (the gay young 
bachelor of sixty), among the number, the abashed children of the 
household, just out of tub and all but in bed, being summoned to 
this room at nine o'clock one Saturday night as witnesses to the 
ceremony. 

No house ever stood more completely for plain living and high 
thinking than this one. Nor entirely from choice. Absorption of 
ready money attendant upon emigration, together with failures of 
local banks, had made exchange of commodities imperative. 

These were the times, when, to quote from the Baxter history, a 
comfortable home can be built for one dollar, plus dicker. 

A missionary society contributed to 
the support of our missionary, two hun- 
dred dollars a year and a missionary box 
(the recollection of the bonnets in those 
missionary boxes still maketh the blood 
to curdle), the rest of his living sup- 
posed to be supplemented by his farm 
produce, scattering, oh! very scattering 
five-dollar gold pieces from parishioners, 
and donation parties.* 

If you met a sleighing party setting 
out in the edge of the evening, you 

* The nearly gratuitous services of these years 
are affectionately acknowledged by a tablet in 
the Congregational Church to the memory of 
Rev. James Ballard. 




could be tolerably sure they were heading toward Fisk's and the Lake 
House for a dance and supper, or toward our minister's for a. 
donation party. 

How many of them have driven out, the longest way around most 
likely, by way of the Woodward's and Reed's Lake, the red school 
house and *Mrs. Parson's, and taken possession of the minister's 
house, serving the supper they had brought, in the long living-room 
at the end of the hall, other rooms below stairs given up to games 
and jollity— the Needle's Eye, led by Warren Mills singing: 




*You will find Mrs. Parsons in her half-century old house, among flowers, a 
repository of old-time stories. Should you drive out to her flower-garden some 
morning, ask for her Common Council story with frills and ruffles. Plainly told, she 




It was here this transplanted Massachusetts family lived for a 
score of years and more, a wholesome, strenuous life, not without 
hardship, but preserving amid the new settlement the habits and 
traditions, as 
well as much of 
the poetic re- 
pose, of a Deer- 
field home.* 

Eventually, 
it passed into 
other hands, 
when the gar- 
den and many 
of the early 
features disap- 
peared. 

SEBut the old 
house stiii 
stands, albeit 

decrepit, an unmistakable piece of New England, set down in a 
suburb of our wide-spread city. See if you can find it some day. 

Should you care to see how the village looked in the forties, 
come into Jt first by way of Lower road, which looks much the 
same to-day, barring market-gardens and glass along its length, 
skirted with burr oaks and level as a floor, where horse-racing 
sometimes went on, unless our minister was passing, when the 
neighbors were swapping horses. 

Lower Road takes us past beautiful Burton farm, which still 
retains its name, and has given it to the street, in honor of Aunt 
Harriet Burton, who first lived here in her log cabin, ^ and who 
achieved greatness, although she knew it not, by simply being kind ; 

went before a Common Council (early days remember], to complain of a dangerous 
ditch near her liouse — so dangerous some one might be killed there ; 

"And that Common Council told me nothing could be done about that ditch till 
somebody had httn killed there." 

♦Subsequently, it became the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Seymour, who, with 
their large, musical family and many friends, long filled it with good cheer. 



on, the corner turned, past the Joel Guild place, for many years 

headquarters for a large circle of pioneers, bone and sinew of the 

community, later the picturesque home of Mr, James Miller, who 

set his stone country seat among great oaks upon the hillside, where 

it preserves through every change its medieval air''; past Wansey 

farm, low-lying along Silver Creek, begirt 

t^ by a semi-circle of wooded spurs ; past the 

^ Campau homestead by the leaning pine, a 

'S^Jj^' homestead cherished from one generation 

^^ to another, until, presented to the city by 

an opulant grandson of the house as a 

memorial park, it perpetuates the name of 

the pioneer head of the family, Antoine 

Campau ; on to where the village begins at 

Fulton street, with the Congregational 

church,'^ flanked by Dr. and Mrs. Piatt's 

Rose Cottage'' of fragrant memory, and by 

Squire Lovell Moore's wooden house^ of 

many additions.* 

A favorite cut-off to the Lower Road 
wound and twisted its way to Division 
street through a thick wood {Madison 
avenue forsooth, with seventy houses to the 
mile), past the Green place, where dwelt 
lovely Mary Green, a pioneer beauty and 
belle, who is said to have had more suitors' horses tied at her gate, 
than any lass in the country-side. 

These were alluring roads to the village, but not to be mentioned 
with the delights of Upper Road. 

Happy the day when persuasion could compass a trip to the 
village through the heavy sand of Upper Road. You might as well 
be told this is East street, for you would hardly guess it, 

*(This, in parenthesis, in a foot-note, is not to be read aloud: Squire Moore's 
house extended so far back, that one day, an early, ungodly wll— It is believed to 
be Mr. Simeon Johnson — compared it to the apostolic 




It angled through dense woods and undergrowth, gay with wild 
sweet-peas, and pinks and orchids, and now and then a scarlet 
cardinal flower as we neared the marsh, which could be crossed 
straight over by corduroy, or by circular track skirting a deer-lick, 
where fawns could sometimes be espied through the bushes drinking. 

This way lay enchantment — inexhaustible surprises. If it were 
spring-time. Silver Creek might have risen in a night and washed 
away its bridge, and must be forded, with swift water a half-inch 
from the wagon-top. 

Then there was Highwayman Hill,* where a bear with her cubs 
had been seen in the bushes, and the Forks, where a wild cat had 
been heard. 

Oh! the shivers, the delicious shivers at these places on the road! 
At every step was a fresh interest. There were squirrels and 
chip-monks scampering across the road ; there were song-birds and 
butterflies in abundance ; there was the drum of partridge and 
hum of bees, with speculation as to the proximity of a bee-tree, 
and on every trip a chance of seeing the stage come in. And one 
day, thrice happy day ! the vehicle broke down, old grey John 
had to be led back, and a radiant child sent on by stage to spend 
the night with Grandmother Hinsdill, near the Court House Square. 
How else ? No electric cars at Fifth avenue nor Wealthy avenue, 
nor yet at Cherry street. 

This was the height of adventure. 

To be in the stage-coach, the great, rocking stage-coach, with 
four horses and a horn, and pile of swaying trunks behind, the 
stage-coach which had come from the great world outside — Yankee 
Springs, Gull Prairie, Battle Creek — no trip across the continent 
could ever come up to that. 

Come, let us take that coach ride in the forties over again. 

Judge Martin was in the stage, and a few travelers, and the talk 
was of the projected plank road, of the new dam, the prospect of 
Zackery Chandler coming from Detroit to speak before the fall 
elections, and of recent Locofoco victories. There was a dispute over 



*So named by two children where Hall street comes in, because the impenetra- 
bility of the thicket there, often tempted them to stop and play at robber, demanding 
of each other : " Your money or your life ! " 




the population of New York city, most placing the figures at two 
hundred thousand ; others, more daring, as high as two hundred and 
fifty thousand. 

Conversation drifted onto the California gold fever now breaking 
out, and the probable number in the region who would succumb to it. 

But most was the talk of adjacent settlements, with speculation 
as to what they would amount to ; of Ionia, where Mr. Frederick 
Hall had charge of the government land office ; of Muskegon, 
whither two of our young men, Ryerson and Hills, had just gone ; 
of the colony on Black lake, where the adventurous Van Raalte 
- was laying out the new Holland ; of flourishing timus at the 
"mouth," where the Whiles and Ferrys were shaping their com- 
munity, and of the probable triumph of "the Rapids" over (Irandville 
as a metropolis. 

Nor were anecdote and banter lacking. By what appeared, 
there had been a tavern on the way, with two prices for dinner. 
Immediately the stage had driven up, the landlord had come out, 
and knowing a man will usually eat as good a dinner as he can pay 
for, had taken their financial measurements as neatly as liradstreet 
would have done, with the question: "Chicken fixins', or common 
doin'sF" 

Meantime, the stage was plunging through a sandy wood, past 
a corner of the Warren Mills eighty (which was being cleared), to 
emerge at the Bostwick addition and the Hatch cottage, where 
civilization was accounted to begin. 

Under the vines of her porch that afternoon sat a stately lady 
in white, who, if we could have stopped to speak with her, would 
have greeted us with high-bred courtesies, and voice of exquisite 
cadence. 

The affable pair who dwelt here, brought with them into the 
wilderness not enterprise only, but the graces of a refined social life. 

Upon the community they left their impress, and to early streets 
and places they lent their names— 'Bostwick and Charlotte. 

Mr. Damon Hatch, across the way, was celebrated for his far- 
away stone cottage, which greets us to-day unchanged,' built of 
stone drawn from the river by himself, for the first peach orchard 
in the region, and for bis charming daughter, Rosepha. 




On goes the stage over a steep, wooded pitch into Fulton street, 
where, within a stone's throw of each other (anyway, a stone's 
throw with a good leathern sling), stood a group of houses which 
formed one of the social centers of the village. 

The first on the left is the John Ball residence g— John Ball, the 
traveler and explorer, who crossed the Rocky mountains with Kit 
Carson in the thirties; John Ball, the promoter of state and local 
enterprises ; honest John Ball, the holder of many offices, the giver 
of John Ball park. 

Mr. Ball's persistent activity was apt to make anything he took 
hold of go, so much so, his name became a sort of synonym for 
achievement. You can still sometimes hear an old wife say to her 
husband of a winter evening, when the fire on the hearth won't go : 

" My dear, would you kindly John Ball the fire?" 

Over the way stood the house sometimes known as the Higgin- 
son house, sometimes as the Sarell Wood house, sojourned in for the 
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time by Dr. and Mrs. Cuming, their first abode in a community 
which has had cause to thank the propitious Fates which sent them 
to live their lives in its midst. 

The cottage was built by the father of Rear Admiral HJgginson, 
relative of the author, Thomas Wentworth Hlgginson, and of Mrs. 
Fuller, wife of the artist Fuller, of Boston. So it happens that many 
eminent people look to it and come back to it as birth place or 
dwelling place. 

It was moved over into Fountain street in a following year and 
the Lares and Penates of a permanent home set up in it. Has it not 
a familiar look ?'' 

But what is this we are overtaking? A wagon packed with 
household furniture, a sign standing up in the midst, evidently the 
impedementa of a new comer. The stage passengers exchanged 
remarks on the unwisdom of the move, bonnets in their view being 
the last things wanted in a new settlement. 

They would better spare their comments. The petite, resolute 
figure on the front seat, of gentle English birth, thrown suddenly 



upon her own resources, knows a great fact — that a new bonnet is the 
one thing a woman will have. Equipped with this fact, and rare busi- 
ness ability, she is destined to retire in a score of years or so to a life 
of ease, with a fortune that could buy out that entire coach-load. 

The next house on the left is the Louis Campau place ;' Uncle 
Louis, who once owned the whole village ; Uncle Louis, the first 
comer, the fur-trader, the impetuous, the free-handed, friend of 
Indian and white man. Not a child in the village but knew Uncle 
Louis by sight and his fancies and caprices by hearsay. 

Not a child but knew of his tender heart, and how he kept his 
cherished dead close by him in his dooryard — the little strip, unsold 
and sacred, provoking question from the passer-by. 

Not a child but knew what the big cupola was papered with — 
how, when his bank had failed, he brought home armsful of wild-cat 
money, and papered his cupola with it, soliloquising : "If you won't 
circulate, you shall stay still !" 

Not a child but knew of the wonderful musical clock in the great 
hall, which he delighted to wind up, have in the children from round 
about, and set them to dancing. 

Uncle Louis dearly loved festivities, and that same great hall, 
which ran the length 
of the house, was often 
the scene of feast and 
merriment, where 
many a dear, bent 
figure of to-day danced 
in her beauty, bride or 
belle of the village.* 

*In the Times society 
columns of those days, are 
to be found among the 
names of Uncle Louis' 
guests, a! a Christmas 
party: Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. Col- 
lins, Mr. and Mrs. P. R. L. Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sinclai 
Woosler, Mr. and Mrs. Eira Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. John Pierct 
James Nelson, Mrs. Lyman, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A, Richmond, and o 




It was here Uncle Louis and his lovely French wife kept open 
house through the heyday of their prosperity, she little dreaming that 
half a century later her name, Sophie de Marsac Campau, would be 
chosen by the local chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, not entirely because she was the first lady to grace the 
wilderness, but because her name stands for all that is housewifely, 
and sweet, and loyal, and most desirable in woman everywhere. 

Mrs. Campau was strolling in her grounds that afternoon, as the 
the stage rolled by — a pliant figure, full of grace. 

On the brow of Fulton Street hill a landscape unrolled before us 
which has never lost its distinctive charm.* Out from the northern 
wilderness, into the wide valley, swept the river over its rapids 
(Washtenong : long flowing water), studded below with islands, rich 
in verdure. 

On its furthest banks gleamed the block-houses of the Indian 
mission. 

To the south, a foreground of oak openings and sunny glades, and 
beyond, timberland stretching away to a horizon of blue hills. 

To the north and east, unbroken forests as far as eye could see, 
save for Mrs. Saurs' perennial garden over the hill, whose plants 
were to stock the flower-beds of children, and children's children 
for half-a-hundred returning Spring-times. 

Along ravines in the eastern bluffs, bubbling springs over-flowed 
to a morass below. Behind the line of western bluffs, black pines sen- 
tineled the valley. Here was the wideness and the stillness of .nature. 

One bridge spanned the river. 

Below, were ford and ferry ; above, canal and dam were building. 

On the other side, now and then a settlers' homestead glimmered 
among the trees. The one nearest to the bluffs is the Stocking 
house, which still stands at the head of the street to which it gave 
its name, and disputes with the EUphalet Turner house the distinction 
of first residence across the river. 



* There is a tradition, the Indians so loved this beautiful valley, that when the 
Chief who had sold it away from them returned from Washington, he lived but one 
day. Nor was he suffered to receive burial in the ground he had sold. Interred 
never so many times by his family, he would be found next morning, lying on the 
ground instead of in it. 
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This way, near the bridge, Is a plain frame house, where Mr. 
George Pullman is said to have planned the Pullman sleeper. 

That one on the river-bank, a little to the north, is the Penney 
place,J built by Dr. Penney for his residence, and which has a charm 
of its own seen even from afar, as if it were saying: "people of 
refinement and distinction have dwelt here." 

At our feet lay the village of nine hundred people, a white spire 
rising on the one hand, St. Mark's stone walls going up on the other. 




Prospect Hiil looming in the center, crowned with Judge Martin's '' 
white cottage, upheld by fluted columns — an Acropolis to childish 
imagination. This was the favorite neighborhood.' Outlook and 
proximity to business alike recommended it. Here the Amos Roberts - 
and the A. D. Rathbones,* Dr. Shepard, Mr. Haldane, Wilder D. 
Foster, and several of the families of Hinsdills first established 
themselves. Close by is the school-house, where Mrs. S. L. Withey, 
the honored founder of the Ladies' Literary Club (distinguished 
among them all as first to erect its own club-house), conned her 
A, B, C. 

There somewhere on the side-hill is the Lyceum," where, upon 
Saturday evenings, ambitious young men of the village would get 
together and measure oratorical swords.f 
* First home of the beloved Emma. 

fin the early tiles of the Eagk, conducted for many years by the veteran jour- 
nalist of Michigan, Mr. Aaron B. Turner, are to be found the names of these contes- 
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Over beyond ProspL-ct Hiil on this aftL-r- 
noon was a glimpse to be bad of Canal 
street, sparsely lined witb wdoden stores 
of T shaped front— tbe first brick store 
building by Mr. Jobii Peirce at ISronson 
street, and in the vicinity, the Lyon salt 
works, and the completed or projected 
homes of the Almys, tbe Squires, the 

Peirces, the Cogsballs, of Miss Lyon,* the Comstocks, the Sweets, 
the Towers and many another pioneer who had pinned his faith to 
the Kent Plat and the Dexter Fraction. 

tants, names without which the history of their city and state could not be written — 
"whose lives are the seed of empire:" S. L. Withey, T. B. Church, W. D.'Foster, 
W. G. Henry, Charles P. Calkins, James Miller, George Martin, P. R. L. Peirce, 
Thomas B. Cuming, John Buchanan, Haley Barstow, Aaron li. Turner, John T. 
Holmes, Charles H. Taylor, Sylvester Granger, C. I. Walker, and others. 



as a picturesque figure. She was that deliberate, every 
ve at the end of the feast, or perhaps only in time to 
rich brocade or India muslin in the cut of forty years be- 
lin mantilla lined with rose colored silk about her, and 
crew curls. Known in later life to her neighbors as a 



*Miss Lucretia Lyon w 
hostess knew she would arr 
spend the night — arrayed ir 
fore, the inevitable black s 
with hair dressed in cork-i 

maiden lady of precise speech and eccentric dress, fond o£ horticulture and old 
fashioned needlework, which she would sometimes teach to children that took her 
fancy, it was not until her death that her nephew and administrator, Mr. Thayer, 
found letters and papers referring to her in the forties as a belle of Washington. 
Thither in her youth she had accompanied her brother, Mr. Lucius Lyon, first United 
States Senator from Western Michigan. 




Iliil why art; wo going at such a pace? There are other houses 
(Idwii the hill we had counted upon showing, but we are flying past 
thitni. The arrival of the staye from Battle Creek appears to be a 
Hort of aflernoon function the entire population turns out to attend. 
Thi*t is not to be trilled with, nor interrupted by house, landscape nor 
reminiHCc;nce. 

L)rivt;r and horses are attending to that, and are getting under 
headw;iy for the grand entry. Now we are sweeping past the Pike, 
the l.yoii, the Hollister and Philbrick" houses, — past the Buchanan 
and Rood homesteads, which two visitors in the village are soon to 
gladden as brides (what if they hadn't come, and Oh! what if they 
hadn't stayed!), and past the public square, a campaign Taylor and 
FiUmore banner flying from its flagstaff over the tiny white Court 
House set far back on the green. Now we angle down an original 
Indian trail past the Kingsburys,p and the Henry home, where General 
Alger was first to sec at her father's gate the lovely girl who became 
his wife. 



On our way there have been glimpses at the cross-streets of the 
homes of the Atwaters," the Cooks, the Carys, the Hosfor<l Smiths, 
of the Kendalls, the Abels, the Dikemans, the Perkins, and of the 
Godfreys, the prosperous traders. 

Now we arc in the main street, and the life of the villafje begins to 
appear. In a doorway, just off our course, Mrs. Church, a little lad at 
her side, is wclcominf; her friend Mrs. Williams to her house. On the 
corner next below, Mr, Ransom Luce and Mr. Henry Spring signal 
recognition to Mr. Crawford Angell, who is driving stage* 

From the Catholic school ' of the good Father Viszosky, children 
are pouring out, divided for once between two rival attractions, seeing 
the new fire company. Alert No. i, practicing agility in handing buck- 
ets up and down the street, and seeing the stage come in. 

And now the horn is blowing. 

The jaded horses know this is the last scene in the last act, and 
make shift to curvet as they near the National, = where mine host, Mr. 
Canton Smith, is standing on his steps. 

*Mr. Crawford Angell would do well to get together some fine day, old residents 
tjetween the ages of forty and fifty, and have il out with chem. So far as heard from, 
they all claim the distinction of having been tipped over as babies in that stage. 






HE afternoon's function is over. 

We are free to alight and walk leisurely back to 
Madam Lyon's lovely stone cottage, and now that we 
have seen the village, ask her, if we may, what village 
life was like in the forties. Stay, let us rather go today, 
for she lives here still. 
If the afternoon is warm, the door of the west wing will stand ajar, 
and she will be sitting in her arm chair just inside. 

But who are these at her gate bringing flowers? Ah! a gathering 
of friends to celebrate her ninety-seventh birthday. We are come in 
the nick of time. 

" Do you remember" and "can you recollect," soon stir a wave of 
retrospect. Fragments of talk begin floating through the rooms. 

"And after that wherever they met it was apt to be: 'howd'y do St_ 
Peter,' and, 'th' top o' the mornin' to ye, John the Baptist.'" 

"That was the way it came to be known as Bidwell's Best, and 
Huylers never tasted better," 

"'Twas the year of the great freshet, the day after the Richmonds 

were rescued in a boat by Jacob Winsor, that" 

"In the course of the suit it came out that Revised Statutes of '38 
and Tiffany's Justices' Guide was the valuable law library he was su- 
ing the stage company for losing." 

"She was the beauty of the region, and the village of Ada was 
named for her," 

" It was in the Curiosity Shop, where Mr. Hodenpyl explained his 

curios in six languages we first saw" 

"And when Mr. Coffinbury came to examine those Indian mounds 
at the foot of the rapids he found" 



"The same old academy, where Henry Seymour and Addison Bal- 
lard and Franklin Everett" 

"He kept the mill stones from that first mill before his door for 
years." 

** You are mistaken there. Jefferson Morrison was first Judge of 
Probate. Jefferson avenue was named for him and Wealthy avenue 
for his wife." 

"As soon as he said that, we knew he saw double and was reeling to 
his fall. In a moment more, the cross in his hand " 

"Eh? What is that Almira? Reeling to his fall?" 

"Did you never hear of the tragedy connected with change of 
ownership in the Congregational Church? 

In the transfer of the deed from Roman Catholics, their conse- 
crated cross was reserved. The pastor urged that it remain— that he 
could worship under a Catholic cross, but all were not satisfied, and a 
man was sent to the top of the spire to fetch it down. As he turned 
to descend, his head reeled, and he fell to his death with the cross in 
his hand. 

It threw a chill over dedication day, to which all denominations 
had been invited. 

I had out the archives yesterday, to look at that Order of Exer- 
cises: Prayer by Rev. C. Clark; reading Scripture by Rev. H. E. War- 
ing; sermon by Rev. J. P. Cleveland; reading and singing of N. P. 
Willis' Dedicatory Hymn. 

The part which stands out most vividly for me is the dramatic 
reading of that hymn by the pastor: 

'The perfect world by Adam trod, 
Was the first temple built by God; 
His fiat laid the corner stone, 
And heaved its pillars one by one.' 

You might have supposed the world was being built right there." 
"Dear me, Almira, how you bring that old church and its members 
before me. I declare I can see where they sat and what they wore. 
*Amen corners' for the deacons and their families — dear Deacon Page, 
Deacon Foote, Deacon Henry, Deacon Chubb and the rest. Many of 
the parishioners lived on farms, and had come for all day. In the 
pauses of the prayers you could hear the stamping of their horses in 



the church stalls on the Sprin|:if street side of the triangle. In the 
noon intermission those who had not friends in neighboring houses, 
ate their lunchc-s in the singers' gallery over the vestibule. 

Some of them brought bunchcis of caraway and dill to church to 
keep the children (juiet. 

Now and then was a touch of pathos to be seen in those pew^s, — 
an aguish, hcMiie-sick face or make-shift dress. 

Sometimes a bride's cloth gown would reappear as home made 
surtout, and tambour muslin curtains come bravely to church as tunic 
and berthc!." 

And now this knot has settled to comfortable reminiscing. 

" Rememl)er the Indians? W'hv, bless you, I lived with them 
I was in Missionary Slater's family for two years and went to 
school in the Indian mission, in a l)uilding you will find in an 
alley off J^uttc^rworth a\enue. The Ottawa Chief Noonday lived 
there in the Indian village among his people, and we white children 
were very scared of him, and used to hide when we saw him coming, 
for fear of what might happen. We had heard he had two wives 
and had bitten off the nose of one of them. But this was children's 
talk. On the contrary, Noonday had a sunny nature to match his 
name, and was among Mr. Slater's first converts. When he was 
baptized in the river, hundreds of Indians gathered on the banks to 
witness the rite, which was new to them. 

Indians love a bout or contest of any kind, and when they saw Mr. 
Slater and Noonday in the river together, they thought a tussle was 
impending. Immediately the missionary had put Noonday under 
water, the banks rang with: 

"Tah Yah! Tah Yah! Kitchee mokomon — ne turn!" 

(Hurrah! hurrah! white man got him down first!) 

Some of Noonday's descendants are living out Gull Prairie way I 
hear, and I think they have a right to be proud of their blood. He 
was a capable and upright man. In their trials he acted as judge, and 
he was a just one. 

The last trial under Indian law was held in the fall of '40 near 
Middleville, when it fell to Noonday to try a man of his own tribe for 
murder. He found him guilty, and pronounced sentence of banish- 
ment and confiscation of property upon him. Each member of the 



tribe held himself bound to sustain the enforcement of the sentence 
which was executed in strict accordance with the decision of Noonday. 
Although near to ninety when I saw him, he was erect, dignified and 
imposing, wearing the blanket as if it had been a toga. I hav^e heard 
Mr. Slater say it was owing to Noonday's kindliness and absolute 
authority with the Ottawas,* that blood did not flow when settlers 
rushed in to preempt Government lands, as well as at some of the 
payments, where six thousand Indians could easily have wiped out 
the little colony. Why, you must remember the payments, Emma." 

"Oh! yes, perfectly. They were sometimes made on the Court 
House Square, and were often times of uneasiness in the village. Timid 
mothers used to hide away their children, lest they be kidnapped. 

One year my mother hid me. Pity about that. Might have made 
quite an Injun! 

Town reeked with Indian life of every grade, from the chiefs trig 
daughter in scarlet blanket and quill embroidered moccasins, black 
broadcloth skirt trimmed with rows of quarter dollars, dimes and half- 
dimes, to old, unwashen squaws carrying unwashen papooses on their 
backs. They were likely to appear in your house expecting to be fed. 
Each church tried to look after its own. I recollect seeing Mrs. 
Dean's kitchen floor lined with Methodist Indians over night, she, 
good lady, rising long before the dawn to give them an early breakfast 
that they might return to their haunts before spending all their money, 
for they were like children with money." 

" Do you know it is true Emma, cash in hand was so scarce, that 
silver set in circulation after an Indian payment was often the only 
money we saw for months? There were times when we could hardly 
get enough to pay for our letters. There was a rule in our family that 
whoever paid the postage could read the letter. 

Postage was quarter dollar a letter. 

Fancy feeling under bonds now-a-days to make every letter you 
write worth quarter of a dollar!" 

" But then, folding was a part of it, Pamelia. Folding was taught 
us girls you know, along with cross-stitch and sampler. It was an art 
to fold a letter, let alone writing it. Both arts disappeared from the 
face of the the earth about the same time. 



* Indian pronunciation Ot/^wa. 



I have a bundle of old mildewed letters, elaborately folded, super- 
scribed, sanded and stamped with red sealing wax. Most of them 
bear New England postmarks. What in the world would we have 
thought in the thirties of a letter with a foreign postmark ? No one 
we knew then had ever been abroad. The first to go from here I 
believe was Mr. T. D. Gilbert. I happened to ride in the stage with 
him as far as Kalamazoo, and remember regarding him with awe. He 
was going to Europe!" 

"What books had we? Well, Bible and Concordance of course, 
Poor Richard's Almanac, and a few English Classics. Not much 
modern literature, for the reason in part, that many who were making 
it — Dickens, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell — were only beginning to 
write. For modern poets we had Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Sigourney, 
poor but pious, as Eliza Edgerton used to say. Children had no 
current literature. Sometimes I think they were lucky. They had 
to come up on Homer, the Bible, Esop's Fables and Pilgrim's 
Progress. The nearest to current literature were a few Sunday 
school books and tracts : Little Henry and His Bearer and The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain." 

"My mother was the first to take a magazine, if I am not mis- 
taken," says one. " The Knickerbocker had been coming to her in 
Bennington, and she kept on with it here." 

*'And we all borrowed that one magazine till the comers were 
worn round," cries another. 

"Are you on the firsts?" calls out a gay voice from across the 
room. "If you are, Mrs. Henry had the first piano." And now 
reminiscing goes on meittily. 

" Mr. Canton Sniith had the first cab." 

"Your mother, Jo, had the first carriage, a shining, high-hung 
chaise — ^six steps to it that let down and folded up." 

"And it's gone down in history that Aunt Harriet Burton was the 
first white bride, and Mr. Eugene Winsor the first white boy." 

"We all* know Mr. Joel Guild built the first frame house,^ and we 
probably know who paid first house rent. No such thing as rents at 
first. If strangers came and any one had a house or room; 'take it — 
you are welcome." 

Uncle Louis Campau led o£F here. He often took homesick 
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settlers into his own 
home, anil heartened 
them up. In fact 
you might say Uncle 
Louts' house was our 
first Children's Home 
— always filletl with 
white and Indian 
children left mother- 
less. And some of 
them he brought up 
as long as his money 
lasted. 

But Uncle Louis 
could not abide a 
practical joke, and 
one of his free ten- 
ants played one upon him. Striding down the street past that house 
next day and brandishing his stick at the offender, he called out: 
"Tom Lewis, your house rent begins next Monday morning!" 

" If we're going over all the firsts, girls, there'll be no end, I'm 
thinking, but since we're on them, I happen to know about Dr. Shep- 
ard's first surgical case. A young Indian had had his leg terribly 
crushed, and was laid on a packing table in my father's warehouse on 
Waterloo street. Mr. Ringuette fetched a young doctor just come in 
by stage, and there by the light of a whale oil lamp, before the day of 
chloroform or any such thing, he saved the poor fellow's life by taking 
his leg off. Whenever I go through the U, B. A. and Butterworth 




)spitals, and see their trained i 
appliances, I am apt to reflect > 
wonder if between that and this pi 



ind antiseptic and pain-saving 
the "otherness of things," and 
;ent is little more than fifty years." 
Think of the change Dr. Shepard saw, and think what he was to 
us, for the matter of that. He is of those whose names shine 
bright, because they wrought for others and not for themselves. He 
gave of his strength and skill and spared not. He seemed to forget 
that money had any connection with his services. No bill of his I 
ever saw was in any proportion to his service. Often, if it would 



bring distress to meet it, there was no bill. He came to us in our 
trouble as our friend. His very presence in a house has decided many 
a heart-sick pioneer to go on living, when he had about given it up. 
Incidentally he became wealthy, but I never heard of any one who 
was not glad. 

"'Member what you had for a chair first time you come to see me, 
Mary? Our goods had been delayed at Buffalo, till we were driven 
to filling up our house with packing boxes." 

"Well, and what of that? It wasn't everybody who had goods 
at Buffalo. Nobody minded anyway. We were all young then, 
and had our good times as we went, hadn't we, Carolyn, in spite of 
everything?" 

"Can you recall our first party, girls, the one given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Truman Lyon as a housewarming when they first came from 
Lyons and opened the Bridge Street House? Such a flutter among us 
girls over our first escorts!" 

" You never mean to say, Mary, you remember your first escort." 

"Indeed I do. He is my escort still. I would remember that 
invitation any way. My mother was moving into rooms on the 
second floor of the new Bronson Block, where workmen were putting 
finishing touches to the stair-case. Not to hinder them, and for 
nonsense I suppose, George ran up a ladder standing against an 
open window where I was sitting and asked me from the ladder." 

"Why that's of a piece with the sign story. I've often heard it 
told. It seems Mary had come on a few hours ahead. When the 
family drove into town, who should they espy but Mary perched on a 
cross-bar from an upper window of her brother's house, in the pose of 
modiste's figure, as a sign to them to stop there." 

" Oh! Mary was a merry lass." 

" Forgotten Mr. Philbrick and his tuning fork, Sarah? Why, I can 
see him still, beating time all over to 'Woodman Spare That Tree,* 
'Wild Roved an Indian Girl, Bright Alferetta,' and *Oh Come With 
Me in My Little Canoe.* Shades of St. Cecelia! " 

" None the less, Julia, he and his singing school brought out some 
fine natural voices. Think of Jeanette's voice, and Adelaide's. Think 
of Ellen's singing. Whoever heard that heavenly voice rising in St. 
Mark's" in the Te Deum — *the glorious company of the Apostles 



praise Thee,' but was lifted by it to a vision of the Choir Invis- 

able?" 

" Moreover, there were pianos in those days," says a dear little 

lady with soft white curls and pink cheeks. 

" I was not of your number then, but Mr. Fuller was, an<! I have some 

of his letters, writ- 
ten when he was a 

j very young man, 

I' telling of them. 

I On New Year's 

day '39, he wrote 
his father that he 
and Mr. Charles 
Taylor made 
twenty-four calls 
and counted s i x 
pianos. 

They were 
served at each 
house with pies, 
tarts, liquor or cof- 
fee. When they 
reached Mrs. 
Luce's, she and her 
daughters had re- 
ceived twenty-four 
calls and felt sure 
they would have 
received more, had 
they not lived so 
far away." ' 

" Nor, in spite 
of isolation and 

hard times were beauty and refinement lacking," spake a stately 

gentlewoman. 

" I could show you letters written by Charles Carroll to his brother 

William Carroll, Clerk of the United States Court in Washington, 

wherein he tells of New Year's visits in '40, and that he ended his 





roiiiid iliiit (lay with a dance at Mrs. John Peirce's, where wcru f,falliered 
a circle of ladies as beautiful, as graceful and as tastefully attired, he 
avows, as any in the Nation's Capitol." 

But where is our hostess in whose honor we are come? 

"Your stone cottage is quite the most picturesque in the town, Mrs. 
Lyon." 

"Yes, 1 see artists sketching it a good deal, I don't know why. It 
was copied from an English print. When Mr. Burnett was building 
it over fifty years ago, we lived at the Rathbone house,* and there 
they saiil, 'why do you build away out in the country?' Nothing 
but woods all around us then. From our upper windows we could 
look over the trees to Prospect Hill, where Dr. Shepard's house 
stood; and when one of the girls* wanted the other to come over, 
she would hanp a white cloth out of the window. That was the 
sort of telephoninfj we had then. No better times though — no heart- 
ier, more enjoyable times or people. 

You see the town started out that way, hospitable and cordial, and 
it's never got over it. 

■Miss Miir}- Lyon nm) Miss Klizabeth Putnam. 




There have been four weddings in this house in fifty years. My 
only daughter was married here— my grand-daughter, Carrie Yale, my 
neice, Louise White, and my cousin's neice, Alice Mead. 

None of my seven sons were married here, but there have been 
more happy birthdays celebrated in this house than I could keep 
count of. If I live three years longer, they will celebrate my one 
hundreth birthday here." 

(Ah! What wonder that artists come to sketch the poetic stone 
cottage, and friends to talk of the days that are long ago!) 

"Then, Mrs. Lyon, you must have lived in close range of Revolution 
times, besides recollecting personally the close of other wars." 

" Yes, when I saw yesterday, the ovation over our returning 
soldiers, I was thinking of other home comings. When a child, 1 
lived near Lake Champlain, and remember hearing the guns off 
Plattsburg in Perry's naval engagement. I happened to be in Bur- 
lington when news Came of General Jackson's victory at New Orleans, 



and was in the midst of illuminations and pageants which closed the 
war of 1812. I recollect perfectly, of course, the jubilee over General 
Winfield Scott's triumphal entry into the city of Mexico, at the close 
of the Mexican war. As for the close of the War between the States, 
why, surely you must all remember that as well as I." 

"We do, — we do; — how every vehicle in the town wheeled into 
procession up and down these streets, crowded with men vying with 
each other in extravagant expression of joy, on the morning of General 
Lee's surrender. 

Class distinctions were obliterated for one day. Clergymen, capi- 
talists and workingmen jostled one another for standing room on 
carnage step or dray in the improvised column, which stopped before 
the home of every citizen who could be remembered ever to have 
made a speech, demanding one of him.* And all along that exulting 
line of march ladies waved flags from their windows or their door 
steps, and some of them were carried so far by the spirit of the day 
that they tooted, why Adeline did, dignified Adeline here tooted on a 
penny horn at her gate." 

"Oh! that was nothing. There was one of us, — the mOst reserved 
of all by nature, — I know who, but I'm not going to tell, — who was 
swept by a gust of emotion that morning to the extent of finding her- 
self standing in the middle of the street looking after that frenzied 
phalanx, and beating on a tin pan with a spoon. She never knew how 
she came to be there." 

"And yesterday," pursued Madam Lyon, "home comers from the 
Spanish war. Four wars in your country, in one century, are a good 
many to remember, aren't they? 

Do you suppose they'll ever find out some other way?" 



*T() the cry, "speech, speech!" before Mr. Ballard's Fountain street house, he 
stepi)e(l out into an upper balcony. All knew his exultation would be mainly over 
the freeing of the slave. Lifting his powerful voice to the highest pitch of dramatic 
oratory, he declaimed these two lines: 

" Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free!'' 

— and then pandemonium moved on up the hill. 



Oh! Times That Were, you will soon be looking strange, in the 
light of the clays that are to come. 
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